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ABSIIACf . ^ ' , ' 

— ' Ifi a study o£ the revision strategies used by skilled 

and toasic (unskilled) writers, 50 students assigned to an 
'experimental group arote |k expository essay, then' re*f rote their 
conpositions from iiemory. A control group of. 20 students itas given 
the same assigriae^, but the students were allowe* access to their 
first drafts. As Mpeeted, the control group displayed little 
evidence of revision, while, the experimental gtouiJ produced pairs o^f 
• essays that presented from 10* to 1001 differences in content. Wi'thin 
thf experi mental group, the skilled and unskilled writers showed such, 
macked differences that they ap-peared, to be involved in different 
experlmentsi thte basic writers demonstrated a consistent tphdency to 
regard the second writing task as divorcea from tbe first essay, 
wliile the skilied writers d'emonstrated a distinct awareness of the 
relationship between their, two essays. On the other hand, the 
unskilled writers in the experimental group showed more improvement 
in their second drafts/ than did their couffterparts in the control 
group, an indication that basic writer^ are not incapable ofj - 
eJttensivf , productive revisions, though the distracting pres'ince of 
rough notes and first drafts simply impedes their 'revising processes.* 
Based on these results, a'' thtee-phase procedure of rewdslhg from 
memory, comparing drafts, and synthesizing dissonant la^s was 
iroposed to help student writers develop a pattern of revision. 
(EL) 
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Five years have passed since Mipa Shaughnassy fi^st^ 
^offered th^e following sketch of our profession: - : ^ ' 

We lack a tradition of- collaborative ^ 

research^ !^within colleges as well as 

among them ^ -that would enable us to , ^ 

, * combine I repoyrces and conduct more " 

# systematic eK^erimants* Nowhera in 

: the profession of teaching writing V . 

is the frontier more wide open.l » , 

Piohear research has only rac^ntly aMressed itself to ^ 
the problematic terrain of the composing process. 'Part . • 
of the problem involves understfftidinf the landscape; we 
must familiariae ourselves with our surroundings/ yet not 
become so familiar that we overlook rather than perceive. ' 
Consider th^ current attention being directed toward a 
reevaluatipn of the revision process. Up until the last 
few years ^ our notion of revision puffered from a presumed, 
familiarity with composing p:^cess, . Instead of looking at 
how writers actually revise, writing teachers , Composition 
Haiidbook authors, and most researchers regarded revision as 
"SL Separate stage at the end of the process---a stage that 
comes after the completion of a first or second draft and 
one that is temporally distinc^ from the prewrlting and 



writing stages of the process^. " ^ - pe;pffaagogicaI ilnplicatiq^ 

of such a linear model are, I think, pcediqtablei 'aistinetibns 
between -reyis^ng and editing dissolve. ^ Teachers \emphasize 
the hepeasi^ly^of correcting errors; indeed, ^^ftuderit >apWs < 
are r^eticuiously corrected and returned to their atithorB/ 
who, xn turn^ are told to "rewrite the essay: r correcting all 

■ ^ . ■ ^ ■ \ \ * ■ - 

necessary mistakes. " ^ 
It, is debatable whether students learn any thing, 
from this cycle Of writ^g and rewriting. No" doubt th# student 
writers ar^ made keenly aware o£ their inadequacies — but\ then, 
by the time they reach u^versity, these students (especially 
the basic writers) already know their limitations. Some of 
the students will respond positively; they will learn to 
proof-read effectively— but these- students arff probably ■ ' 

alreafay proficient writers. Their unskilled counterparts % ' 
^seldom benefit from localized^ corrections. As Elanigan and 
Mpnendez maintain^ "learners often bind knowle4ge^^o closely 
to its original context or activity that they cannot general^ 
12^ the knowledge and adapt it to new activities^ new 0on- 
texts - Even such elementary "revision" as proof-reading is 
inhibited by a' closed set of writing beh^iLi^^s^^ each set ^ . :\ 
peculiar to^ and dependent u^on^ the particular writing ;1 
activity. Npt a strategy (a choice of operations to be 
attempted) ^ but a behavior describes each student 's^reactlon ;^ 
to a learned rhetorical situation-««ach student's inability, rj ' 
to adapt^rules y new contexts reflects ^a conditioned respons^ 
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to the passiv^ cycle 6f correction and reaopying inculcated 
by the traditional classroom eKperience. 4 " , 

, But what lis the altWriatiye? How do we revise our 
notion. of the revision process? , • • 

First, ,|isuggest, we can take Mina Shaughnfissy's advice 
and "eonduct|.': systematic tekperiinents^ we can take a second 
look at rev^|ion by examining its role- in a' representati'^ 
cross-sectidli of student writing; ve can compare the revision 
' behaviors o^ 'basic writers with those of skilled writers;. ' : 
ana we can Stop viewing the revision process through the 
filter of ajlinear composihg model that is only incidentally 
related to the reflexive mix of prewri ting, writing, and re- 
vision acti^fities that actually occurs. ' • * 

■^^ , the. risk of anticipating my own observations > let me. 
offer one more speeulative -note of >introductlon' as a prelude . 
to a more objective, more "systematiG"' analysis of revision: 
Onc^ basic ^W|:iters' words are on the pap^, the writers » in- ^ 
efficient revising ^'behaviors trap them into a maze of concerns 
that seem, it not yinimical to, at least removed from, their 

initial rhet'oricaj. ihspiratiort'. The essays become closed 

■. / ' ' * .' ' ■ ' 

sy^ems, fixed arid inviolable. Susan Warters ' rfesearch into 

the composing prbcess of college basic writers ' confirms my ■ 

own introductory observations and graphically' emphasizes the 

■ -f ^ I . ■ ' • - • 

extent to. :Whicl]( thia particular form of closure ^manif ests 

itself; 

No student ever rejected, transposed, 
or pubstantially altered the first * 
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sentence which he wrote Even/ though 

.the first- sentence at timep locke^d a" 
writer into a pattern which was difficult 
to develop, or ' inappropriate to £is purpose, ! 
he still retained the sentence And simplj- ' ' 
■ ignored the implications. 5 - 



But. rather than rehearse hearsay evi^^n^/ 1 wish ndw to ' ' 
-detail the_ r^^ul^s o£<a research pro jedt designed -to offer V ' 
further def ihitiori . to the nqtlon of "closure" \nd iti 'relation 
ship to the revision activities of first year university 
students. 



One way of testing the influehoe of closure Is to 
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interfere with the student's normal revision activity. ;By ' 
asking students to "revise" an essay without the benefit 
^of either their first drafts or the rough ncHtfes, I hoped 
to free the student writers (especially the' uns.killed 
writers) from the constraint, of their own written worda/ , 
from the tyranny of their first drafts. . .Accor<^ngly, i 
secured a random sample of 70 f.irst-year students from the 
University of British Columbias ,50 students fiorrtied. the W 
experimental group, and 20 students formed the control.^ 
Although the subjects .were told that they were participating . 
in^.fl cpws-wide experiment, they were asked to cbnsider^the 
writM^ ^^sk -as $. normal assignment*— the assignment was graded 
and ^^^^rded as part of their regular course work, 

EAch student in the ejcperimental group was asked to read 

a 500--word extract from a typical example of contemporary 

. - 7 ■ ^ ^ ' ^ ' * ^ ^\ 

joiirnalism. The instructioris readi ^ ^ V 



■ ' ' ■■ ■ \ \ , . ^ • 

■ ' ■ -. ■ ■■ -■. .- '•■ ■..v."'' : ■ ■ 

■ . • / ^ I ■ , •.■ ■., ■ ■ ■. . 

In her report .on "Teen S4x" (Maclean's/ ).?80) , " 
- Judith Timson makes a number of pEpvocative ' 
observations, yet she ' 6f f era no cji/ear eVal- • • 
uatipn of either teen sexuality .o3 con temp- 
orarj^ sex educatiwi. Write art. eslay , that ■ ' 
d®es evaluate the socidl and moral Implications / 
of .both teen sexuality and sex eaucationi 

m^mn you. write your essay, preterid that^ it 
.wj.ll be read by' another first-year University ■ ' 
student who has not read Timson ' s report. ' 

/ reel fre'e to think about the questian as long ' 
las you like before ^you begin wi€l?ing • but , '. 
/once you start your paper, try not to spendVmore ' 
/ than 1 hour wilting your assay , - " ; ; 

/ SEAL ALL MATERIAL (ROUGH NOTEfe AMD FINISHED ' ' 
/• ESSAY) IN THE ENVELOPE PROVIDED BEP^' PRO- -'^ 
/ CEEDING DIRECTLY TO PART 11. ' : . - 



The Pa A Two ^signmen^proviaed 'the students with a new • ' 
copy o£ the extract and asked them to oftfir a revision 
(from memory) of the "essay wtitten. fol Part 'one. And again" 
<they. were asked not to spend more than one hour writing ^ 
the paper. ■ . * • . 

The Instruetions given to tlie control group directed 
them to complete the same 'two' assignments'; but, unlike their 
count erpartg/ tliey were allowed access to their first drafts. 

• ' ' ■- ' -. ■ -. 

And, once .the results had been tabulatedV 20 students were, ' 
chosen for a series' of post-experiment interviews " / ^ 

■ 'I should, note at this point that the ■experiment was 
designed as a home project. Though I was sacrificing a large 
measure of control, i was dubi^s about the appropriateness 
of eliciting In-class writing as, a genuine representation of 
typifcal composinf activities. As Preedman and Pringle note 
in a recent article on composition process, "Waiting done. ' 
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■ ■ ■ - ■■■■ , • ■ , . ■ - - „ 

,;:ih...a controlled context jijnpliel a ' 

is radiQally different fiom the process ea^ ot us undergQes ^ • 

.;_:in. the course of Qur normal writing. . And surely the ' dif- ' , * 

- fer^nces in the process have implications for the product^ "® ^ 

' Since the intent of my own, exper invent wk to free the . student^ 

from nnnecessary constraint^, the "closed" eKperimentai Wetting 

". threatened to impose an unwanted interference". . 

~ '"a ■ ■ ^ ■ • >' . ■ . ' ' ■ ^ ■ " '■■ ' ■ * / ■ 

" ' _ Oncfe coded and randomiy shuffled; the essays Were graded 

by .three markers who scored each draft 'according to a 9 point 
scale derived from t ha holistic evaluation procedures out- 
lined in Cooped and'odell's Evaluakng - Writing . ^ The 'markers " 
acjhieved an initial, reliability confident of . 7f— by feeding 
eaph discrepancy, back into thp stack of unmarked papera, the 
coefficient was, revised -to .'87. Finally, once the markers 
had finished grading (and regrading) , ^the remaining disagree- 
ments -were drawn to their attention, discussed/ and awarded 
compromise grides. ; ^ ^' 

Striking differences appeared between the groups of- * , 
writers. As eKpected, the control' grdup Msplayed little ' 
evidence, of. revision:^ changes (generally deletions and sub-' k 
/stltutlons) between t*ie two draftsVwere largely cdnf ined to J • 
the l6Kical and sentence level~orily the most proficient ^ ^ ' ^ 
writers rearranged or ad^ed Isfrier idea clusters. Indeed, 
.with relatively ^ew eKceptj.ons, the control 'gtoup off e:^ed 
little mpr^ than edited photoco|ies of their' first 'drafts . ' v 
In sharp contrast, the experimental grotip. produced .pairs of 
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vpssays that ^reiented f roi/ 101 ;to« 100% content difference. . 



Now it is riot surprising that a writer revising item tmrnox^ 
should; produce a substantially "diffTBrenV' second ^dr^f t , We 
would anticipate arl writers (skilled and unskilled^ to ' 
, produce changea in, syntax," diction arid arrangement r yet> bo 
different was • the sharacter their essay pairs that a' • 
. cursory .glange at ^ results might suggest that the un- • ' V 
< skilled writers and, the skilled wrifers were parti8ipating 
ii^ different eKperiments. , ' . 

The basic writers demonstrated a consistent tendency 
regard the Par^^^o assignment as A- task divorced. Jrom, 
e Part ^ne essay. liistead .of presenting an opportunity 
dex^lop and refine their arguments, Pa^Two of the 
ejcperii^nt presented the unskilled writers with a somewhat ' 
easier, assignment only tangentially related to the first. 
^M0stt;.q^ Students either rehearsed one or two iiotions 

from their original drafts and used them as a Iferidge to a 
basicaMy dutpnomous second draft, or they domposed a new 
essay' ^arbitrarily attache^ th# "conclusion" from* essay #1^ 
How^^j^^^ spite ^ of their inher&rft limitations/ these second 
draf ts^d- tend to engage the to^c in a slightly ffiore com- 
mittled 'panner-t=but let me suspend my comments on this point 



unti 



1 f 



of t 

writi 



have completed my comparative analysis, f 



Th# skil 
he 



led writers demonstrated a distinct awareness 



elati 
er^* Part 



a^nship between their two essays. Eor^ these ' 
was regarded as a clear opportunity to 
e andr-to improve. Consider the comments expressed by ^ 



revis 

Vicki^, a%groficient stu'dent writer 

u 



. P«rt One was- not very well organized; • 

■ however J it prepared a, basic outline iot 

' '\ . . V m& to fallow in' Ja;'rt Two. ; So Part Two * - 

. . was much easier to-qomple'te since I still 
> y. remembered 'fraginents of the essay i wrote 

"•i i .'in Part One. ■•- , ■ ; " • 

A detailea conteKt anaiysia of each Student's pair of essays; 
gave- fijrther definition W the aifference between the skiiled 
and unsJ^llled writers of the experimental gro ' 

^ By iteraizint discrete semantic units , (nouns / or nouns 
pluf modifiers, or personal pronourii) from each of the 
students 'J; two drafts;. I established a measure of referential 
; contents 6&ch semantic unit was counted as 1 idea cluster- 
then, oncfe the list for eacti draft had been compared with 
Its mate # common idea clusters were identified ,and subtracted' 

■ ■ ^ I ■ 

f^om the total number of aifferent ideas generated by both- 
drafts. .1 found- that the unskilled' writers averaged a '71% 
content 'difference between drafts, while the skiiled writers 
produced second drafts' that were an average of only 28% dif- 
ferent in content. . . 

■ .One basic. writer offered the following explanation for 
such a wiae content variations • 

/ , ; . I found the composition of Part Two ^ * 

. X.; ' , eaaler tp^wtf ite because idems just , / * 
kept coming into -my head/^ In Part 
One—I ^had to use more, thought in / 
: nQr' first ^ss ay; \ / 

. ■ ■ ' ^ . , ^ ' * 

When pressed to explain why she had refrained f torn either 

repeating or enlarging upon her earlier ideas, the student • 



■■■ : . .. ■ ' ■ . ' , / • ■ " , ^ ■ ..- - '. ■ ■ ' ■ . 

r ' .... ■ , , .; . ■ ■ , , . ■ ; ■ • ■ 

. ■ ' . ■ " ■ " \ ' ■ ^ ■ ■ ■■ ■ * ■/ ' " ■ ■ • . ^ ' 

answered (in y decidedly bruaqua tone) that "^e (flrs^easay 

was finished."^ For this student/ and for the bther unskilled 

, writers, an a ^lorl sense of closure seemingly precluded the 

PQSsibility Of productive revision. I do not doubt their ^ 

rsincerity, but I think it naive to simply accept the basic ' 

writers' assertions that they did not "feel like \ repeating ' * 

• themselves in their second^draf ts . Composing processes are ' 
never reducible to simple expressions' of intent. 

Once- the first word' is put on paper, the writer establishef 
. a functional dialectic, a retrospective interaction that nec- ' 
, essarily influences the direction, the form, and«the meaning, 
' of the author's original iritent. E.M. Forster says of his* 

own revision procets, "How do I know what I think until I ' , 
.see v^at I say?" Forster' discovers meaning by reacting to 
■ the form of the words on^the page. James Britton notes an • 

• embryonic. pattern of discovery" through fl^rm in the-writing ~ 
of smail children: . . ' 

•■ children's writing- sometimes demonstrates 
faj "taking over" process in the cours'e of 
: a single utterance . piece that begiAs in ' " 

a loose, unstructured way— perf unctori-ly , eVen-- • 
may seem to take shape under the influence' 
of the affective power of a rhythm or a "sound 
pattern, an image or an idea, 11 ^ . 



i' 



Ironically, *^it is a version of tWis taking over" proctss thmt 
far from liberating the revision activities 6f the* college 
basic writer,, locks the student into a repetitive .cycle of 
.^riting-and rec"opying~a parody of the exploratory revision 
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.process articulated by E.Mi Porster. " ' . ' ' ' 

_ In terms of a revision "st^tegy", the basic^ writer; 
typically, tries to act as if re^sion wer^ .a discrete "and 
separable part, of the imposing pieces s; yet/ f^w an ob- '/ 
jective point of view, wf see. the wJlter react constantly , 

while' composing (and roact in a predictable pattern) . Sondra-. 

■ •,■ • ■ ' " ■ .■ . ■ . . ■, ■ • 

Perl explains I ' , : . 

^The editing of basic Writers^ intrudBs so 
• - often. and to such a degree ^hat it bre aks . 

down the rhy thms generated by thin king and 
, ' writing . . . The- studsnts arfe : pr6maturelv • 
concerned with the "look" of their writings 
thus, as soon 'as a femwords are written on 
•. the.pkper, detection and correction of errors 
^. replaces T^ritiAg and revising./(italios mine) ir 

between editing and -revising, helps . 
to clarify k central dilemma faced by the basic writer: as 
if plagued by an unreachable, itch or an, unresolved sneeze , 
the basic writer becomes engaged in a futile' and thiis d'e- :. 
bilitating preoccupation; the preoccupation with textual " 
dissonance ddminates at^ntion, disrupts 'the f low.^ dis- 
course, and precludes successful communication. 

At least , par^- of the problem then, involves *th^ basic" 
writer's concept of rdles : instead , of enhancing the writer 
coOTnunicative eff9rts, the conventions of written English 
seem to produc^^ a proactive inhibition, a level of inter-. 

ference that impedes composition. All of the unskilled 

■ ^ ^ ' ■ ' - ' ■ '* ' " ' V ' 

students infcerviewed in the present study suggested, to varying 

degrees, that jthey felt inhibited by the rules of 'punctuation. 



grainmar/ and spelling. Listen to'.^hese three ba>£c writer 



1 tend to make a lo^pf'arrors as 
'I'm going along, bijL|rl^:also correct 
them as I go, along *^^Jj^e I -won't .^'V^ 
go more than a pa^^^^k- without re- ' - 
reading what I haV&^#i^ten. * . - 

The^ thing I really get muffled on ^ 
. is placing commas in certain areas ^ ' " ^ 

I try placing commas in different ^ 
' places to see how they work ^ut, . . * 

Spelling is the big' probl^r ^ ' ^ ^ * 

Sometimes I *m so busy worry iltg , ^ . - 

about phem/ J forget wha^ I'm v " \ ' . 

writing..^out and I havev to go 

back ^nd figure it out . ■ ^ ^ ... 

compare th6 following ekcerptB ftom my interviews 
with BQime of the more proficient wrlt^rsi ^ 
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Wifen I'm writing I'll trust my basic 
K idea..*. Then later^ usually/ if T 
just re-r^ead once, I just want to 
change grammatical errors, spelling 
mistakes. ' * ^ . 



' I'll make some changes .a^ I go along, 

I but 1*11 wait until J.* ve finished a 

, page^ or the whole essay because then ' ^ 
, * you noti<|e rtore etrors/ and you notice . ' 

. < something's ,not.jTia%ing very .much sense, 
or it's not guite. saying what you ^^fant 
it , to say, \ \ 

I haven' t been Criticized too. much for 

my grammar, so I -don' t really *h#ve to ^ 

worry about it when writing. \ - . _ . 

TH'e skille"d writers' remarks strike an unml^atakable chorus c 
self-corifidence, a refrain unshared by their l,ess skilled 
counterparts, who hav^ Been "eriticized too' much for (their^ 
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•It would be reductive to blame the current literacy 
ctisis on the revision policies common t® most high school 
and university ciassrooms. But my observations • and student 
interviews suggest th'at teaching revision methods (editing 
and recopying) based upon a traditional linear model of the 
revlsioh process confuses and alienates unsltfdlled' writers 

As a way of laying the foundation nscessary for a giore 
appropriate pedagogical approach, let me return to my sample 
of student writers. i cannot claim that revision alone 
determined the relative success or failure of each set of 
compositions, but an ability to see beyond the demands of 
editing clearly complemented superior writing ability. For 
the skilled writer, it ^is a matter of overlooking in order 
to revis as Nancy Sommers says in her analysis of 20 skilled 
adult writers, "experienced writera ... seek to discover (to 
create) meaniny in the engayemeuL with their writiny, in rev 
ision.... The experienced writers. _yet uloser to their mean- 
ing by noL limitiny theinBelvea Luu caLly t^^ lexical cono^rns.'*^ 
lii^nically^ the unskilled wi.iLui.& in my £*Ludy did o\/er luuK -^not 
while uumpoainy Lheir lir&t drafts, but while rereadiny aftei 
the tlr ^t fdraf tb v^ere uQiup I g ttid " . Aa one fc»tudfeut twid jue , 

1 ' lU lit. I ciWa=Le whcH 1 iuad tlic^ eo^^ay 

(when I reread it) ^ l*m b<j en^jrossea 
with wh.it I'm aayiny beuaube I know 
oxactly what I'm saying.*., l don't 
really look at it as if its a piece 
of paper with words and punctuation, 
I look at it as the ideas, so I don't 
really set^. 
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"Rereading" here is very different from th^ reading that 
occurs during the act of poniposing, for here rereading occurs * 
under the illusion of premature closure. . Once the text is 
viewed by its author as "finished"/ revision (re-seeing) be- 
comes a perceptual problem* 

David Bartholomae^ dn his l^cid Bnd sensitive study of 
student error, ^argues that rereading "frees a writer froin 
the constraints, of transar iption , which, for many 'basic writers 
is an awkward, laborious process, putting excessive demands 
on both patience ahd short-term memory. During the phy^ipal 

act of writing, reading the actual woida on the paye^ the 
units of exprastiion, luuks student Writexa iritu uunfustng and 
inappropi late patteLus; wlieu reread afLex the ttixt is "closed-*, 
however, these same words lose their ir!priBoning power and, 
quite literdlly, axe interpreted by their authors ct^. acceptable 
yestuxea or the wLiLeia' intciided meanings. Thus, wiien it 
comes to developing usetul revision strategies, baaic writers, 
face a shared, debilitating dilemmai \hey ccin't revise what 

lliKy w.>in ' L ijtse 

At^par^ntly, whii^ coiu^.^i.ig^ ui.^klii^.i inv^^t 

syut^.^ ^,.a ilteU.. 1.. Uut whesn th.. \4Lilx^L , ^4 ^adis hi.. Ov^i» 

v.uiit-n..y u.. Mil ^...^^.^itaL i wctiti^i r in\«iij 4 ai044 . , 1 1 i»j , '^Thc 
uwuvt^nt l..ns or writ tun dl,.uuuxe^e, the damfc uu. . v 1 1 1 uns thut 
impedes aud . Ou^ tr ei i n t Cuiiipws i ii J uutjafts^ r uuisk i 1 1 ^d 

Wlitex^, hu^Uw^iUc iJiw^idcnt^I tu tile ^ c l tip t i o i » iiiecUiiny 
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The. writers become readers "of content rather than form;"-''^ 
f#rmal closure givel way to unrestricted disclos.ure.<- 'what 
these unskilled writers seem to lack is an ability to regard 
their composition as a shared space open to both 'writer and 
reader, for successful revision depends upon open dommurti cation 
between the writer as writer and the" writer as, reader of his 
own text. . ^ 

It- is not, surprising, then, that only the skilled writers 
in my control group benefitted from the consultation of their 
first drafts: their ideas were clearly more reworked than those * 
of the unskilled writers. On the Dther hand-=and this is a 
rnost intriguing stcitistic-- , while the unskiiied writers in 
general neither evidenced nor arti.culated any attitude that 
mi^ht be e^illed a revision strategy, the secund drafts of 
ttiuttfc in thte fa^xp^L imenLai group showed (un av^r^ye) a 2 . 2b 
scale poant improvement over their control yroup counterpai ta- 
in the control group, the average scores for first and second 

dtatta Wcl^ 4 ^iid J /S, X^a^^feu ti 1^/ , In the. ^xpe l 1 lUeu L a 1 
^Lv^ap, thte ^v^Loy.. j b ana 4 5 in MLhei. WmlJ^ 

i . ..U,4^. L 1 V ^ J. tis/ 1 1 ...i , Lhc^ dlaliawClny ^ ^ * . ^1 iouy^. n ^ L u 

dlid tiltiL Ui^atLs ^l^i^iy liupeJcs Lhc icvlsliiy ^MUC.bS, i^ue, 

wlic.n Ihw luLiUcil mriuclKe Ib a l I 1 t I . , i 4i J 1 y rGITlOVed , thetie vv i i L . . ^ 
f 

only Lc^woiue ctmL.uilud in ^ I anwihei, riSt of tuLnial preOuw. Apa t iuiia ; 
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but their s'udden freedom to discard ideas does suggest latent 
revising potential— and he-re I mean revising , not editing. 
Their "freedom" is illusory, of course; but the illusion of. 
composing freedom is itself instryctive. Not only does\t 
allow basic writers to move more; easily in their shared 
linguistic harness (grades' for second drafts were higher) , 
it gives the writers some feeling for. the revision process. 
Once the possibility of re-seeing the topic'is recognized 
(and experienced), Students, especially those students who 
habitually claim that their first drafts express all they 
can <jn the topic, are confrontt-d ,by the striking 'content, ' 
ditference between their fij;st efforts and their aecond 
drafts revised from memory. ^ Mbre implant ly, the act of 
compariny the two drafts distances writers from their pro- 
ducta. AiidUf , in turn, unskilled waiters are aaked to 
synthesize their two drafts, they experience a rhetorical 
distance approximating th^t of their more skilled counter- 
PatLf, Li.at ifa, Llie baoi^ iters fcxpfctifci.ctj both the freedwiu 

tw yt-i.wLate IdctcS and the fretdum Lu asaead huW Lhwse'ideaa 
ttilate ulusli Willi wniu aCu,thuL. ii. ^aacnC^, llle Lhret 

ph_«ae i-i w.-edui. (Lcvlaiu.j £Luru iuem,<ry , wv.iui.cii in.j diatL». 
and SynLheHi^lntj diaaonani Ide.ta) all.jua the bcialu wtltci,, ^ 
Lu fcxptiL 1^.1,1,^: and Lm i.LoClU^.^ a patl^in mI .evlyl,,n that, i 
diawn rxuiu Lhw itsv-ision prwutisoce of pj.utiuient v^iittiB. ^ 
Xn addlLlwu Lu tj_t!«iny Laslu Wi.lt«is £ roiu I tit; lyianuy 
LhwU tUsL d^aCLe, (tiuni Lhuii o^uac oL picxuatuie ^loautw^. 
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the three-phase prpcedure encourages the development of 
productive revision strategies, strategies that view low- 
level formal activities as concerns secondary to the de- ' 
velopment,. the organization, an'd the ' refinement of ideas. 

Variations of this prbcedure can, be profittoly adapted 
to the various skill-levels of our student writers. A 
sUghtly more advanced writer, for example, mfght be en- 
couraged to conflate the ^hree phases and substitute some 
form df inter-draft outlining. Perl and Egendorf refer \ 
to this strategy iti terms of "projective structuring". 

* 

Reversing the traditional sequence, 

so that "outlining" follows rather' ' 

bhan precedes initial writing, has 
• several advantages.- it frees students 

from the eKpectation that their initial 
writing muit conform to some logical, a ' 
prion scheme; it helps ."|ty" them loose 
from the words on the page by asking them 
to clarify further the sense that those 
fox-mulatioas are intended to capture; it 
enables them to see more clearly wh^e 
something is lacking. ' * . 

iu.L.cd of i^uKiag themselves inLu rigid ^rewriting rQ,.tines 
.LudtuLa u£ ^ve.a^d writing ability can ua« traditional "out- 
Ai.Uu,, - .a .fa p.,L uf Lheir revialun strategy, «s a 

way .u ^^^i^uj a.d i«wid.ril.^ Lhe id«aa y.uer.iLed by th^i^ 

"j=c*liejwi. a ell aLL 

tu..^ i,..ri..i.aL (Uu-.« al.^^Ui ....nv.rsant with 

Lw d«c»l With furrn) should cuncern theinselve^, with 
Lh= la.y.. £^,,„«l oonatxc^lns audienut. Lh.y Bhould expc^ud 

Ui^iL rucuu £^..,n twiu, to pertoiu.ance. Fm4 , in the final 
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analysis, it is only by measuring their intentions against 
the demanas of a rhetorical context that student writers 
can rqove from a limited (arid limiting) egocentric posture 
to whrt Wayne Booth has called %the rhetorical stance " 
Such a secure senste of balance, however, is not simply 
^asgumed. .Skilled writing may be admired frte distance, 
but it i,s only learned through f irst-hand^^iperlefce of 
the process that produces it. Though often overlooked, 
revision is,^l would a£^ue, the key cumposiny pxiiiciple 
of that process. 
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